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B Dacron the previous summer the principal of Cranberry High 
School had attended a workshop on secondary education. 
Through this experience he had acquired new insights and under- 
standings about the secondary school curriculum. He was highly 
stimulated and intensely enthusiastic about the possibilities of de- 
veloping an instructional program to meet the needs of youth and 
society. 

In the pre-session planning meetings, the principal suggested to 
his faculty the paramount need for a new approach to secondary 
education. He urged his faculty to begin planning for reorganiza- 
tion. Members of his staff worked diligently and gave unstintingly 
of their time during the year of planning. The new program was 
instituted the following year. It had progressed well into the second 
semester when “the roof fell in.” Parent criticism had increased 
precipitously; the superintendent was asking many questions; some 
teachers had begun to sabotage the program and many pupils were 
disgruntled. The principal began to wonder if the new ideas and 
concepts in secondary education were really sound and whether the 
attempt to reorganize was worth the effort. 

This story, shorn of details, could be told again and again by 
principals in almost every section of our country. Why do curricu- 
lum revision projects fail? Is it possible to reorganize the secondary 
program without having unfavorable, destructive reactions from 
many sources? Should we forget about improving the program and 
be satisfied with the status quo? Are our methods and approach 
faulty? An attempt will be made here to consider these and other 
questions which emerge as curriculum improvement programs are 
planned. 

The missing link. When a situation such as the one described 
above is analyzed it is usually evident that some aspect of the demo- 
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cratic process in curriculum improvement has been shortcutted, dis- 
regarded, or overlooked. The day when changes in the curriculum 
can be foisted upon teachers, parents, and pupils is passed. The 
man-hours of time and energy which have been dissipated in cur- 
riculum revision projects through the use of undemocratic pro- 
cedures are testimonials of the need to re-examine our approaches, 
practices, and concepts. 

A careful study of the accepted functions should leave no doubts 
in our minds that the secondary program is in dire need of a 
thorough, far-reaching reorganization. The major problem con- 
fronting leaders in education today is how to effect changes so that 
they will be acceptable to all concerned. In consideration of this 
problem let us turn to some principles and practices which are in 
harmony with the democratic ideal and which have been successful- 
ly employed in secondary schools. These principles and practices 
should provide leads in determining the steps in reorganization. 

All who are concerned should participate in curriculum revision 
and reorganization. Most reactions against changes in curricula are 
fomented because we ignore teachers, parents, and/or students in 
the process of planning for the reorganization. All three of these 
groups have an intense interest in the secondary program. They 
have a right to participate in any attempts to plan changes in the 
program. The incidence of sabotage is minimized when teachers, 
parents, and students work together cooperatively toward an im- 
proved secondary program for youth. Telling and informing can- 
not take the place of active participation. Understanding and 
agreement upon changes come more surely through working to- 
gether cooperatively. 

There are many ways of organizing in secondary schools to in- 
volve teachers, parents, and students in curriculum improvement 
programs. In faculties of twenty-five or less it is quite possible for 
the whole faculty to be involved in each step of reorganization. In 
larger faculties some schools have a representative curriculum coun- 
cil which does not make decisions for the faculty but serves to 
facilitate its work. Other faculties organize around groups of 
teachers meeting during their unassigned period. In some schools 
parents participate through the Parent Teachers Association in 
which a curriculum committee is appointed to work with teacher 
and student groups. In other schools the parent planning group is 
made up of a representative from each homeroom or core class. 
Students often participate through a student curriculum council or 
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through a group composed of a representative from each homeroom 
or core class. 

The purpose of the planning groups is to facilitate the work of 
reorganization rather than to assume responsibility for making final 
decisions. All planning groups should work together in each step 
of the reorganization and should be responsible for involving all 
teachers, parents, and students in planning and in making decisions. 

Problems considered in the curriculum improvement program 
should be those which the faculty, parents, and student agree are 
most significant and urgent. One of the most common mistakes 
made in planning for curriculum revision is that of beginning with 
a problem which is not of primary concern to teachers, parents and 
pupils. This is usually the case when the problem is determined by 
the principal, the central staff, or a small committee of teachers. 
Few people can develop interest and enthusiasm for working on 
problems which are not of concern to them. To assure success in 
the project it is well worth the time and effort to carry on a care- 
fully planned census of problems. This may be done in many ways. 
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One school let each of the three groups of teachers, parents, and 
students identify problems which seemed significant. These prob- 
lems were brought together in a check list which was submitted to 
all teachers, parents, and students for evaluation. After tabulating 
the choices the high priority problems were re-submitted until a 
few problems emerged as the most urgent. This procedure not only 
gives all concerned a feeling of participation but also assures a 
reasonably high interest in the work to be done. 

A clear statement of purposes should be developed. This is 
another activity which should be carried on early in the reorganiza- 
tion project. Unless teachers, parents, and pupils have clearly de- 
fined goals for secondary education upon which they can agree, 
the reorganization may become fraught with confusion and frustra- 
tion. These goals should serve as the basis for evaluating each step 
in the reorganization and each change in the curriculum or the 
curriculum design. 

Determination of the objectives need not be a long, drawn out 
task. One school approached this job through developing state- 
ments on “What we believe about the secondary school curriculum.” 
They drew upon the literature using such statements as “The Seven 
Cardinal Principles” and “The Ten Imperative Needs of Youth” 
and formulated a list of objectives that all could accept. Too often 
groups spend so much time determining purposes that the interest 
in reorganization wanes and the opportunity is lost. 
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Changes in the curriculum should be gradual and not too com- 
prehensive. A common mistake in reorganization is that of “biting 
off more than can be chewed.” Rarely ever can a faculty and the 
parents and students withstand a drastic over-all change in the pro- 
gram. Moreover, it is almost impossible to do an acceptable job of 
reorganization when too many projects and problems are involved. 

Curriculum changes are not effected through manipulation of 
courses and changes in curriculum design but rather through 
changes in people. Changes in ideas, concepts, and approaches of 
teachers, students, and parents must take place before a new curricu- 
lum can be successfully launched. Since people do not change 
rapidly it is evident that difficulties will arise if the work progresses 
too rapidly or if too many changes are involved. 

Curriculum reorganization should be looked upon as a long- 
time, never-ending job in which first things are done first. It is 
well to look ahead to anticipate the total task to be performed but 
it is foolhardy to try to do it all at once. 

The literature should play an important role in curriculum re- 
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organization. Teachers, parents, and students are prone to make 
decisions on the basis of pooled information without consulting the 
literature. There is rarely any excuse for making the same mistakes 
again and again because there is an abundance of research and 
descriptions of experiences and ways of working in the literature 
which will assist materially in avoiding these mistakes. Moreover, 
there are educators who have made lifetime studies of the philosophy 
and functions of secondary education whose writings will expand 
the horizons and challenge the thinking of groups studying the 
secondary program. A well-planned study should always include 
a comprehensive bibliography which becomes an integral part of 
the work being done. 

Time should be provided for teachers and others to plan and 
work. Any curriculum revision program demands additional time 
and effort of those who participate. Most teachers are willing to 
give extra time but it is unfair to expect them to do all the work 
outside of school hours. A reorganization project should include 
budgetary provisions which will release teachers when the need 
arises. There will be times when a few teachers working with some 
parents and students will need two or three days to do a specific 
job requiring studying and writing. Provisions should be made to 
release these teachers from their classroom responsibilities. 

The principal can assume an important role in facilitating work 
on the project. By arranging the schedule of classes so that if teach- 
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ers who are going to work together may have the same unassigned 
period, the work will progress much more satisfactorily. Some 
schools reduce the school day by one hour once a week so that the 
total faculty may work together with parents and teachers for a two 
hour period. 

Plans and provisions should be made for the use of consultants. 
In school systems where a central curriculum staff is available spe- 
cific plans should be made to use the staff in every way possible. 
In fact, the central staff should participate from the inception of the 
project, providing service as the need arises. In addition, provisions 
should be made to use consultants from area school systems and 
colleges and universities. It is usually possible to stimulate teachers, 
parents, and students by bringing in a nationally known consultant 
in secondary education. Every human resource from whom help 
may be obtained should be utilized. 

Plans should be made for continuous evaluation of the changes 
in the curriculum. Changes which are made in the secondary cur- 
riculum should be based upon objectives which have been agreed 
upon by all who are concerned. It is not possible to evaluate the 
effectiveness of these changes until they have been put to the test of 
trying them out in the classrooms or in the school. To determine 
whether the changes have achieved the objectives demands a care- 
fully planned appraisal procedure. If the plan of evaluation is 
determined before the changes are made, evidence can be collected 
which will give leads for improvement or will indicate that the 
objectives have not been realized. Only through continuous evalua- 
tion can the worth of a project be ascertained. 
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T THIS POINT in the sequence of these presentations con- 
f Renee general education, it is presumed that an agreement has 
been reached as to the place and function of general education in 
the secondary school curriculum. It remains in this, the eighth and 
last section of the series, to point out procedures for the integration 
of general education within the educational program of the school. 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AS AN ASPECT OF COMMUNITY LIVING 
The modern educational program retains two significant char- 
acteristics: (1) social reproduction—to transmit the cultural heritage 
of the social group, and (2) social change—constant readjustment to 
change in the social heritage, so that the individual may attain 
greater self-realization and the sum-total of human happiness and 
harmony for all men may be enhanced. Nothing is so obvious as 
social change. A single discovery or invention, such as the use of 
atomic energy, may bring about such changes in our living together 
as to require significant living adjustments in many forms. Rules 
of conduct in community living are changing. These and many 
other factors emphasize the necessity for constant readaptation of 
the educational program. Thus the educational program must be 
responsive to social change as a fundamental characteristic of our 
society. 
REVIEW OF DEFINITION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


While definitions may differ slightly as to the exact meaning of 
general education, let us assume that its function is to prepare youth 
to deal with those personal and social problems with which all men 
in a democratic society are confronted. It is the unifying element 
in our culture to fit each youth to become an integrated and pur- 
poseful human being. It seeks the maximum development of each 
individual consistent with the general good, sharing his abilities and 
opportunities with others so that society as a whole may benefit, 
and that all men may do and receive good. In this discussion we 
should point out that we are not here concerned with the difficulties 
in interpretation, nor are we concerned with purely academic dis- 
cussion as general versus liberal education. 
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FAcTors OF CONTROL 


It will be observed, therefore, that the community has a direct 
concern in the development of a program in general education in 
the secondary school. The effectiveness of any educational program 
considered in terms of the social adjustment of each individual will 
depend upon the adaptation of that program both to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of all the pupils, as well as the total environ- 
ment, peculiar experiences, and specific problems which are char- 
acteristic of the community and its citizens. To this end it is 
necessary that there be a “meeting of minds” on the part of both 
the school and the community. 

Our attention will now be turned to specific answers to the 
question “Can the Community Be Persuaded?” in that an increased 
emphasis upon general education in the secondary educational pro- 
gram will fulfill the educational objectives referred to. Positive 
answers to this inquiry will depend upon the following: (1) State 
legislative mandates, (2) community attitudes, (3) prevailing edu- 
cational leadership, (4) general understanding of the program and 
the means employed, (5) community road blocks, and (6) effective- 
ness in meeting and solving problems of youth and community. 

Legislative Mandates. The educational program, especially of the 
public school, in terms of minimum requirements, has been man- 
dated through state legislative action. Since legislatures are com- 
posed of laymen, it is obvious that the people generally have much 
influence concerning what shall be taught in the public schools. 
These legislative prescriptions change slowly and act as a force 
toward conservation. Moreover, they become imbedded in certifica- 
tion requirements, courses of study, and instructional programs often 
difficult to change. Leadership of a high order may be necessary to 
effect change, especially if there is general community acquiescence. 

Community Attitudes. The community's acceptance of an edu- 
cational program generally depends on satisfying experiences which 
have been characteristic of that program over the years. Thus a 
program geared to specific college entrance requirements successful- 
ly administered over the years may be difficult to uproot. A com- 
munity may be motivated by a dominating characteristic, as a 
religious influence; or an economic pattern, as farming, a special- 
ized occupation; or a peculiar social heritage. A community may 
resist any social change because of such factors as a previous un- 
fortunate experience (“we tried that once”) or threatened higher 
costs. A community may be torn by strife as political, economic, 


or religious. Dominating groups may sense loss of position and in- 
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fluence. It is obvious that community attitudes play an important 
part in the development of any educational program, and must 
constantly be reckoned with. 

Educational Leadership. The development of a program of 
general education adapted to the community must depend for much 
of its success upon efficient democratic educational leadership. Such 
leadership must be directed constantly toward the improvement of 
the school within the community it serves. Such an educational 
leader identifies himself with the people of the community and 
their problems, and invites their confidence in his leadership. He 
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stimulates public understanding of the educational program and 
acquaints his community with its possibilities in achieving a better 
school program. He evolves group planning both in his schools and 
the community. He studies all available resources and plans for 
their integration. Much depends on such leadership. 

Developing of Proper Understandings and the Means Employed. 
The community must understand thoroughly the nature and values 
of a sound educational program if it is to function effectively within 
the community. Such an understanding begins with the dissemina- 
tion of information about the program, its objectives, how it will 
affect the people in their studies and activities, what it may mean 
in terms of college entrance, the instructional program, the athletic 
program, the fitness of teachers, and especially education as each 
parent understands it. 

In considering the means which may be employed in bringing 
about these understandings, the following may be significant. 
Where parents can participate in the development of the program 
in some manner as through membership on curriculum committees, 
the program will have greater community acceptance. Organized 
community groups such as the parent-teacher association are in- 
valuable as community contacts to convey proper information and 
secure public support. Effective use can be made of personal ap- 
pearances before service organizations, public forums, and similar 
groups. Invaluable are such organizations as the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. Strategic community agencies 
as the public press, radio, television, and motion picture screen can 
be effectively utilized. In many communities key persons or groups 
may be able to render valuable service in interpreting a program 
to a community and supporting its purposes. They should be 
sought out and their advice and cooperation solicited. Usually 
they will be pleased to participate. In every community there are 
organizations to be found capable of rendering some service in the 
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development of an educational program. Leadership, wherever 
located, should be sought out, possibilities studied, and cooperation 
developed. 

In the development of the educational program, resources with- 
in the school should not be overlooked. Best examples are the pupils 
themselves. If they understand the program and are convinced of 
its value, they become focal points of contact with each home. 
Teachers likewise make many community contacts. Much will 
depend upon their attitudes and cooperative relationships. 

Roadblocks. Since many communities tend to be conservative 
in their educational outlook, it is necessary to identify and remove 
roadblocks likely to interfere with any proposed educational change. 
Examples of these roadblocks are (1) the colleges who may insist 
on a traditional academic training which has proved “successful” 
over the years for admis.ion; (2) pressure groups within the com- 
munity who are not only opposed to any educational change but 
seek to undermine the public schools at every turn; and (3) lack of 
dynamic leadership which results in abortive efforts and brings dis- 
credit to the enterprise before its fulfillment. Each community 
should be studied in relation to them and plans developed for their 
removal. 

IN CONCLUSION 

The success of any program in general education on the sec- 
ondary level will depend upon the implementation of clear-cut 
objectives in the structure and procedures of that program. The 
program must, as we have pointed out, be intended for all youth, 
be concerned with the total personality of each, and at the same 
time be concerned with his non-specialized activities. It must re- 
late to the total-value system of democracy in all its meanings for 
all youth, regardless of any individual characteristic or preferment. 
It must be geared to contemporary life as each youth finds it. It 
must have community acceptance in that these objectives find ful- 
fillment in community life as it is lived in the home, the shop, social 
groups, or wherever people live and work together. In essence, it 
must seek to provide the good life for all men. 
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T IS CUSTOMARY in writing about the core curriculum to 
I teein with a bow in the direction of the Eight Year Study, the 
elementary school as an example for the high school, and Gestalt 
psychology, which is supposed to have come as a blessing to the 
progressivists. That obligation disposed of, it seems wise to ex- 
plain that the core curriculum as used here includes all of the best 
implied in such ideas as common learnings, basic studies, social 
living, and so on, omitting any undesirable aspects of each. 

Curriculum as used here is considered as all of the means at the 
disposal of the school for use in developing the kinds of behavior 
which society expects of its young. Few of us define the curriculum 
in terms of knowledge any more; the definition most commonly 
found nowadays is that of “all of the experiences under the direc- 
tion of the school.” Most educators seem to accept this concept now 
and a few even teach as if they believe it. 

Conceiving the curriculum in terms of knowledge resulted in 
that confusion between means and ends which made the acquiring 
of some elements of subject matter an end in itself and therefore 
essential to all. A similar danger exists in conceiving curriculum 
as experiences, or even types of experience, with the very logical re- 
sult that many consider some experiences of which they are particu- 
larly fond as being so necessary to all as to be required. 

For one who defines the curriculum in terms of knowledge the 
core curriculum would naturally be defined in terms of the common 
core of knowledge to be required of all. One who holds the concept 
of curriculum in terms of experience would naturally define the core 
curriculum in terms of common experiences, and this is the way it 
is commonly done. However, if we believe the psychologists when 
they tell us that there is no such thing as a common experience, 
that every person in a similar situation has a somewhat different ex- 
perience depending on his background and characteristics, then this 
cannot be. However, it does seem that in spite of their differences 
people have needs and problems in common, and that society has 
requirements that it makes of all of its citizens regardless of sex, 
ability, interest, or vocation. If this be so, the core can be considered 
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as that part of the program of the school which attempts to meet 
these common needs and to satisfy these common demands. 

The administrative arrangements that a school might make to 
form this part of its total program are a usual concomitant but not 
an essential part of the core idea. For example, whether the 
amount of time granted to this area of the school should be one 
period daily, two or three or four periods daily, the full day, a longer 
period some days and less or none at all on others, or longer periods 
at lower levels and shorter periods of time at higher levels, is a mat- 
ter to be determined by each school for itself. The question of how 
much time is necessary for the core can be answered only in terms 
of specific problems on which a core group may be working, or in 
terms of how much time the school staff is willing to allocate for it. 

Is one teacher to be held responsible for this area of the school 
program? This also can be answered only by an individual school. 
Even if a teacher is the one most often seen by the pupils, other 
members of the staff will necessarily be involved. If the core teacher 
is the one who knows the pupil best, it seems natural to hold him 
responsible for the greater part of the direct guidance that that 
pupil gets. Some aspects of guidance may be performed by every 
teacher in the school, each in his area. 

Organization of experience in terms of units of one kind or 
another is commonly held to be characteristic of the core. Even 
though the nature of units in a core may be different from that in 
another part of the school program, the idea of unity and coherence 
of work and experience seems desirable anywhere. It is doubtful 
whether this can be held to be more characteristic of core curriculum 
than of good teaching or working with young people in any area. 
If the nature and scope of activity by the pupils is determined by 
the nature of the task undertaken, and in terms of their level of 
maturity and interest, in all areas of the school, then such activities 
as excursions and surveys would seem to be no more peculiar to 
the core than to any other area. 

Perhaps one of the most common characteristics of the core 
curriculum is expressed in terms of the fusion, correlation, integra- 
tion, or combination of areas of knowledge or of subject matter. 
If the curriculum of the school is to be considered as means, and 
the core curriculum those arrangements made by the school to 
furnish the means of satisfaction of common needs and demands of 


society, then the role of knowledge whether divided into disciplines 
or not is also that of means to other ends. Any knowledge, any 
materials, any activity which is appropriate to the work of the core 
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class and relevant to the problem upon which it is engaged may be 
used in the core curriculum. The question of the role of interest 
in the core seems to arise here. Much is said nowadays of basing the 
selection of curricular material on the expressed interest of children, 
sometimes without apparent recognition of the fact that interests are 
learned and that one of the duties of the teacher is to develop a 
variety of interests in pupils. The seeming conflict between this 
principle and the duty of a teacher, including that obligation of 
everyone to share in every decision whose consequences affect him, 
is just one of the many practical problems which a core class and its 
teacher must solve. The idea of this sharing of decision as an obli- 
gation as well as a privilege stems from the role of a member of a 
democratic society. It follows from this that planning and decisions 
in regard to all aspects of the core curriculum should involve all of 
those concerned—pupils, teachers, parents, school board members, 
community organizations, and even administrators. Even a demo- 
cratic society imposes restrictions upon its members, and pupils as 
immature members of society are no exception. But the nature 
of these restrictions and decisions as to where they apply are also 
included in that area of decision-making where all must share. It 
need hardly be added that this concept of the role of the core cur- 
riculum, of the school, and of members of a society rests upon a 
fundamental faith in the capacities and possibilities of man, a faith 
which at times seems to be losing ground in these days of growing 
restriction. 

In view of the emphasis made herein on the responsibility of 
each individual school to formulate for itself its own plan for im- 
plementing the purposes of education, the question naturally arises 
about the necessity for a guide or over-all framework for a school 
or for a teacher and his class. Is a more or less detailed plan of 
scope and sequence for the entire curriculum or for the core cur- 
riculum necessary? Does a core teacher and his class need such a 
guide? Are prepared resource units or resource files needed for the 
guidance of the individual teacher? The development of a broad 
framework and of comprehensive resource units for the use of 
teachers and their classes is in itself a worthwhile activity for a 
school staff. The building of materials of this kind requires a 
systematic and thoughtful approach to the functions of the school 
which should contribute to the growth of a staff or a teacher. How- 
ever, if a school does not feel the need of such a framework or if the 
teacher does not need these aids, it does not seem necessary to insist 
upon them. It seems that if a teacher and a class were accustomed 
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to systematic study in an experimental manner of the problems of 
youth and of society, and in such study benefited from their own 
experience and that of others, then they may have learned to walk 
without such crutches. Resource units are useful sources of sug- 
gestions of activities and materials provided that one avoids the 
danger of considering the topic of the unit itself as essential to any 
particular class. 

This must not be construed as minimizing the importance of 
over-all planning by a school staff, using the results of research and 
whatever consultants and experts may be available. In fact, com- 
petent and cooperative planning involving all of those concerned in 
the school curriculum seems to be the only safeguard against find- 
ing ourselves in a new strait jacket as confining as the old form of 
organization. It is important that the staff, teachers, and students 
constantly and critically examine their procedures and their pur- 
poses to see if they are always contributing to those behavioral 
purposes and goals for which the school is designed. The same 
principle applies to the study by the school and its students of the 
society of which they are a part, subjecting the entire social organi- 
zation and all social institutions, customs, and values to a continu- 
al, critical evaluation and study. 

A question that arises at any level of the school in which general 
education is not presumed to be the sole function is the relation- 
ship between the core and the rest of the program of the school. 
It is often stated that interests which arise in a core group may result 
in a special group outside of the core for those who have a particu- 
lar interest, need, or ability. There does not seem to be any reason 
why this could not also happen the other way about. Work in 
special interest groups of various kinds may reveal interests or 
problems of common concern which then become the responsibility 
of the core. It seems obvious that both procedures indicate a need 
for flexibility in scheduling and program. The relationship of 
other areas of school to the core can be more clearly shown by the 
use which the teachers or leaders of other groups may be put in the 
core. The use of other personnel as resources when the core group 
needs special help is often suggested, and occasionally practiced. 
They may serve by taking part in the over-all comprehensive plan- 
ning of the school staff, in serving as occasional assistants or leaders 
when problems in their particular areas arise, or by regularly sched- 
uled participation in the work of the core. 

The published literature in all subject fields and special in- 
terest areas, including vocational education, reveals striking simi- 
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larities in their proclaimed purposes. This may be taken as further 
indication that many kinds of subject matter may be used to develop 
desired behavior. From this, and from the fact that each field has 
contributions for general education as well as special education, it 
may be suggested that any teacher could lead a core group as well 
as groups in his field. The argument that a core teacher needs to 
be someone with unusual capabilities might be countered with the 
suggestion that a teacher of a special interest group should have all 
the characteristics desired of a core teacher and specialized ability 
in addition. A parallel might be drawn to the not unusual demand, 
in practice if not in theory, for more training for secondary than 
for elementary teachers. 

Be that as it may, it is stating the obvious to say that core teachers 
need to be trained. The writer is engaged in a study of the prepara- 
tion of core teachers with the purpose of designing such a program. 
Several institutions have such programs in operation now, although 
considering them to be still in an experimental stage. Let us hope 
they will always be so, for only teachers who are trained in an at- 
mosphere of experimentation can make our schools the laboratories 
for learning appropriate to a world of change and freedom. 


Speaking to the Point 


A father grew bored reading the same book to his little boy each 
night and tried a different volume one evening for variety’s sake. 
The child objected at follows: “What did you bring that book I 
don’t want to be read to out of up for?”—Charlton Laird in The 
Miracle of Language (World, $4). 


Professional pedagogy, still alternating between the Middle Ages 
and modern science, can produce what Henshaw Ward once 
called the most repellent prose known to man. It takes an iron 
will to read as much as a page of it.—Stuart Chase in The Power of 
Words (Harcourt, $3.95). 
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OW CAN secondary-school teaching be enriched and en- 
TI livened so as to provide effective education and development 
for all American young people? How can interest and real effort 
towards learning be aroused and maintained among pupils who 
won't study unless they clearly see a reason for study? What does 
the secondary-school program have to do with the development of 
sound citizenship, with character education, with moral and spirit- 
ual values? How can every youngster in school receive individu- 
alized, personalized, and sustained guidance and attention? How can 
school learnings be related to the practical, down-to-earth concerns 
of growing boys and girls as they approach adult responsibilities? 

Many teachers throughout the United States are concerning 
themselves with questions like those above. They are seeking 
specific ways of helping their pupils to adjust to the complex prob- 
lems and relationships of 1954. They seek further to guide their 
pupils towards the initiative and sound judgment necessary for them 
to participate in solving problems too difficult for us today. For 
those who desire thus to enrich the educational program and to pro- 
vide valid justification for encouraging all youth to remain in school, 
life adjustment education provides a challenge and an opportunity. 

Life adjustment education is an action program to increase the 
emphasis on the practical applications of school learnings, on ful- 
filling the specific needs of individual pupils, and on democratic 
practices designed to lead pupils towards effective citizenship. The 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, with the sup- 
port of the U. S. Office of Education,’ of secondary-school principals 
and teachers throughout the land,? and of organizations like the 
Florida Program for the Improvement of Schools,’ the Illinois 
Secondary-School Curriculum Program,* the Michigan Secondary- 
Life Adjustment Baucation tm e. Lecal’ School.” Weshington? Dice ol) Bavcstinn "ie 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1951. 

Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principala 37 (No 194): 281. 
327, April, 1953. 
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* Sanford, Charles W., and Spalding, Willard B., The IUinois Story of Curriculum 
Development. New York: McGraw-Hili Book Co., 1953. 
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School-College Agreement,® and various state commissions on life 
adjustment education, has made secondary-school teachers aware of 
the potentialities of this program for the improvement of secondary- 
school teaching. 
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The Commission on Life Adjustment Education lists the fol- 
lowing areas of emphasis in the program: guidance and pupil per- 
sonnel services, ethical and moral living, citizenship, home and 
family life, self-realization and use of leisure, health, consumer edu- 
cation, tools of learning, work experience, occupational adjustment, 
and competencies, administrative, financial, and organizational ar- 
rangements in the school.® 

In order to clarify the concept of life adjustment education, to 
provide examples of various phases of the program in action, and to 
encourage teachers to try out practices which other teachers have 
found to be practical, ten characteristics of life adjustment educa- 
tion are presented below. 

1. Life adjustment education is based upon intelligent study of 
the needs and interests of youth, especially of the particular boys 
and girls in the local school area. In many senior high schools, 
teachers have conducted follow-up studies of graduates and of early 
school leavers.* Such studies have been productive of significant 
information about the reactions of former pupils to the education 
they have received. In some instances, promising suggestions for 
the modification and improvement of instruction have been forth- 
coming. 

“Child-Study” programs* in secondary schools have led to greater 
attention for individual pupils, to sounder teacher understanding 
of human development, to greater patience and forbearance on 
the part of teachers, and to the search for the underlying reasons for 
behavior. In many ways effective teachers are assembling precise 
information about their pupils and using that information as a 
basic consideration in planning. In one community, the junior- 
high-school faculty made a comprehensive study of the week-end 
activities of their pupils.’° In a university community a study was 

5 Thurston, Lee M., “The Michigan College Agreement.” School and Society 67: 
386-387, May 22, 1948. 

* Commission on Life Adjustment Education. Life Adjustment Education for Every 
Youth ‘i Washington: Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Bulletin 1951, No. 
= Allen, Earl, and Umstattd, J. G., “The Problem of Drop-Outs in the Secondary 
School.” Research Study No. 8, The Texas Study of Secondary Education, 1949. 

* Hufstedler, Virginia, ‘““The Child Study Program in Corpus Christi,” Educational 
Leadership 7 (No. 8): 555-558, May, 1950. 

® Perkins, Hugh V., “Teachers Grow in Understanding Children,’ Educational 
Leadership 7 (No. 8): 549, May, 1950. 


10 Moran, Evelyn, “Out-of-School Activities of Taylor Junior High School Students,” 
Texas Journal of Secondary Education 3 (No. 1): 21-24, Winter, 1950. 
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made of the effects of student teachers on the public-school pupils 
they contact.!! 

2. Life adjustment education is based upon a careful survey and 
study of the community and the school, of their strengths and weak- 
nesses, and of means for their improvement. Consideration of the 
school’s relationships to all aspects of the community has received 
emphasis through the community-school movement,!? through the 
Southern Study,'® through the Sloan Foundation Experiments in 
Applied Economics,'* through the cooperating centers of the Co- 
operating Program in Educational Administration,’® and through 
the Evaluative Criteria’s emphasis on teachers’ understanding of 
pupil population and school community.'® High schools like the 
Parker District'* and Holtville'* have demonstrated the potentiali- 
ties of a community-oriented school program. 

3. Life adjustment education is founded upon a sound guidance 
program as an essential element. Adjustment to home, school, work, 
and community and the development of each individual’s ability 
to cope with the problems of life constitute worthy objectives for 
life adjustment education. The complexities of human relations 
in 1954 cause many students to need help with specific personal 
problems and every student to need guidance in the form of in- 
formation and consideration of his own development and adjust- 
ment. 

Colleges have intensified their preparation of professional coun- 
selors. In some states, local school systems have been encouraged to 
employ counselors through state support in minimum foundation 
school programs. Counselors assemble information about pupils 
and their potentialities, help pupils to analyze problems, adminis- 
ter testing programs, and help teachers plan better ways of work- 
ing with their students. They assist with placement of students 
leaving school, and they follow up former students to help them 
adjust to their first jobs and to find suggestions for improving the 
high-school curriculum. 

11 Thomas, Robert O., The Effects of Student Teaching on the Public School Pupils. 
Austin: The University of Texas (Unpublished Master’s Thesis), August, 1952. 

12 Olsen, Edward G., School and Community Programs. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
-_ estine Study for the Improvement of Education. The Southern Study. At- 
lanta: The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1947. 

14 Olson, Clara M., and Fletcher, Norman D., Learn and Live. New York: Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1946. 

15 Doyle, Clay, “Community Improvement in Weimar, Texas,” The School Executive. 
72 (No. 5): 64-65, January, 1953. 

16 Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards. Evaluative Criteria (1950 
Edition). Washington: Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards, 1950, pp. 
on District High School Faculty. Parker District High School Serves Its Peo- 
ple. Greenville, South Carolina: Parker District Schools, 1942. 


18 Mulholland, V. M., “Holtville—A Southern Association School,” The High School 
Journal 27: 87-89, May, 1944. 
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In life adjustment education the guidance program is extensive 
and should involve all teachers as active agents in counseling. One 
of the effective means for guidance in many schools is the home- 
room, a group of students with a sponsor, meeting together regular- 
ly to promote student welfare and development.'® The homeroom 
provides opportunity for group consideration of common problems. 
The teacher serves as a resource person and as adviser for the group. 
Discussions and observation of the students lead teachers to op- 
portunities for individual help and guidance. If a professional 
counselor is available, he and the homeroom sponsor should sup- 
plement one another in guiding the students’ development. 

4. Life adjustment education provides individualized instruction 
and differentiated learning activities. The wide differences among 
secondary-school students demand differentiation of instruction 
within each classroom. Although group instruction for common 
learnings is desirable and economical, time is also needed every day 
for differentiation on the basis of interests, aptitudes, and plans. 

Capable teachers are using small groups within a class to provide 
greater participation and so that groups can pursue different activi- 
ties. They group students carefully and make certain that each 
group has definite purposes and that group members know how 
to proceed. It is important that the teacher move about among 
the groups, helping where necessary, manifesting interest in group 
work, and being sensitive to the levels of student interest and to 
the appropriate time for adjourning group meetings and for under- 
taking new learning activities. 

Individual students (especially the capable ones) can be chal- 
lenged to undertake projects to be pursued on a more or less in- 
dependent basis. Some students construct models and gadgets to il- 
lustrate learned principles or to be used in activities. A few stu- 
dents can pursue individual research on special problems that in- 
terest them. 

Recognition of differences in ability and interests among students 
in a class calls sometimes for varying assignments within a class. 
Each student might receive a separate assignment, or groups within 
the class might work on group assignments. One way of diversify- 
ing assignments is to use cards, folders, or assignment sheets to be 
passed out to the students; any degree of diversification is possible 
under such a system. 

Other ways of differentiating instruction include the use of stu- 


1° Van Pool, G. M., “The Home Room,” The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 36 (No. 184): 150-156, February, 1952. 
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dent monitors to lead groups or to help individuals, provision of 
help like that given in a clinical situation, conferences between the 
teacher and a student or a small group of students, and provision for 
student participation in classroom management. 

5. Life adjustment education emphasizes the practical applica- 
tions of all school learnings. Many of our present secondary-school 
pupils, particularly those who are “less well served”? by the con- 
ventional! college-preparatory curriculum, question the reasons for 
secondary-school learning activities. They seek immediate and 
practical applications of what they study. They like to see results. 
The alert teacher should assist every pupil to connect school learn- 
ings with his problems of everyday living. 

Emphasis on the composition of letters serving practical pur- 
poses for the student, on using mathematics for measurement and as 
a basis for construction and planning, and on “manufacturing” 
chemical compounds of immediate use to the student (cosmetics, 
ink, soap, etc.) makes sense to the student. Reading materials with 
a “modern” emphasis and the study of current problems and issues 
usually appeal to the interest of the modern youth. 

The usefulness of school learning is fostered by providing direct, 
active experiences. The essential point is that the pupil’s learning 
be significant and real to him. The laboratory method used effec- 
tively for many years in the natural sciences, in industrial education, 
in business education, and in home-making is being improved and 
extended to other areas. Personal problems take precedence over 
the textbook and other secondary materials, and pupils learn 
through their own purposeful activities, guided by resourceful and 
sympathetic teachers. 

6. Life adjustment education provides frequent experiences in 
problem-solving, with particular attention to problems arising in the 
pupils’ own experiences. The value of clear reasoning and reflec- 
tive thinking for the great majority of pupils lies in the solution of 
practical problems of everyday life. Home members, workers, and 
citizens need to analyze situations and to make decisions based on 
careful thought. The power of significant pupil-selected problems 
provides a foundation for the organization of learning experiences. 
Problem-solving can enhance pupil adjustment by relieving tensions 
and by enlarging the pupil’s conception of his role in life. 

Successful adjustment to life and to modern culture is jeopard- 
ized by failure to employ reflective thinking where needed. A lost 

20 Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. Vitalizing Secondary Edu- 


cation. Washington: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 1951, No. 
3, p. 36. 
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and hopeless feeling arises from the inability to analyze problems. 
One needs to understand why and how various processes function. 
Lack of understanding can lead to frustration. 

Tough, rigorous reasoning is practical, as evidenced by its ef- 
fectiveness. The development of efficient habits of thought through 
practice in connection with meaningful projects and problems en- 
courages the pupil's feeling of adequacy as he experiences satisfac- 
tion through coping sensibly with problems. 

7. Life adjustment education involves cooperative curriculum- 
planning in which pupils, teachers, parents, and other laymen partic- 
ipate. Such planning encourages the inclusion of materials and 
activities inherently significant and interesting to the pupils; it also 
provides participation in democratic processes. Pupil participation 
in planning lends meaning and purpose to study and at the same 
time helps to build better human relations and loyalty to the school. 
Pupils learn through practice to act in terms of reasoning, coopera- 
tion, and democratic values. Through cooperative planning they 
develop self-control, self-direction, initiative, responsibility, creative- 
ness, and cooperativeness. 

It is important not to be deceitful about this participation in 
planning. Some planning sessions degenerate into guessing games, 
with the pupils trying to guess what the teacher has in mind, what 
he wants the group to decide, or what he will accept. Once free- 
dom of choice has been offered to pupils in a given matter, the 
teacher should not violate that freedom. It is the job of the teacher 
to discover, to release, and to organize interests, ideas, and individual 
competencies or resources within the group. 

Individuals are encouraged and assisted in life adjustment by 
their participation in group planning. The free interplay of ideas 
during cooperative activity releases new and creative thoughts of 
both pupils and teachers. Not only the execution, but the projec- 
tion and development of plans constitute educational experiences. 

8. Life adjustment education emphasizes democratic experiences 
through pupil participation in school and classroom management 
and in community and neighborhood enterprises. Through student 
council and homeroom, through control of the pupil activity pro- 
gram, and through accepting responsibilities for classroom activities, 
pupils gain experience for their roles as responsible citizens. A 
democratic classroom environment is preferred by pupils and seems 
to be more conducive to learning than is an autocratic or a /aissez- 
faire environment.”! 


21 Cartright, Dorwin; and Zander, Alvin (Editors), Group Dynamics Research and 
Theory, p. 610. Evanston: Row, Peterson, and Company, 1953. 
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Teachers should be alert to differences of opinion and belief 
among pupils. They should guide pupils to understand these dif- 
ferences. The skill of working together in harmony and cooperation 
is not innate. It must be developed and learned. Committee work, 
service projects, conferences concerning problems, mutual help 
among pupils, and group effort in a common cause are all ways of 
developing cooperative group action. Pupils should even gain 
experience in cooperative ventures involving adults and pupils or 
other schools. 

In life adjustment education, every pupil should be respected as 
an individual. There needs to be much open-minded and fair 
discussion of basic issues, attention to the duties and responsibilities 
as well as to the rights and privileges of citizenship, and intelligent 
participation in real social processes. 

9. Life adjustment education includes an extensive pupil activity 
program, enlarging particularly the pupils’ initiative in developing 
activities. Through participation pupils learn and develop many 
skills useful in school and in later life. The companionship and 
interaction with other youth are important values. Many activities 
make contributions to character-building through the development 
of responsibility and sound human relations. 

Widespread and fair distribution of participation and of honors 
and awards should be encouraged. Sometimes a few pupils seek to 
belong to too many organizations and to “corner” the honors and 
offices. Efforts have been made to control participation through a 
point system or through faculty control. Perhaps a more promising 
approach is through guidance concerning optimal pupil loads. 

As the worth of these “extra-curricular” activities has become 
recognized by teachers, they have gained school supervision and class 
time. The club or team or other activity adds vitality and meaning 
to the course. The Junior Academy of Science is correlated with 
science classes. The social studies classes become concerned about 
the student council. The English classes and business education 
classes join forces to produce a school newspaper or annual. The 
interaction between class and activity is good for the pupils. 

10. Life adjustment education is designed to hold each pupil in 
school as long as the school has more valuable experiences to offer 
than the place to which the pupil would go if he left school. High- 
school enrollments are increasing. Three-fourths of American youth 
between the ages of 14 to 17 are in secondary schools.22, On the 


22 Archer, Clifford P., “Secondary Education—II. Student Population,” in Monroe, 
W.S., Encyclopedia of Educational Research. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950, p. 1156. 
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other hand, it is estimated that 1,741,000 American boys and girls 
from twelve through seventeen years of age were not in school in 
195075 and that “two out of every five boys and girls drop out after 
entering high school.’’?+ 

Secondary-school leaders are increasingly concerned about the 
boys and girls who leave school before graduation. They make sur- 
veys of early school leavers and seek their reasons for dropping out 
of school.2®> The guidance program is increasingly concerned with 
the problems of youth identified as potential drop-outs. Special 
education is provided for those who cannot profit from conventional 
education. Life adjustment education includes emphases designed 
to hold more pupils in school. It provides that school people 
should be concerned about pupils who have dropped out of school 
or who have shown signs of lack of interest or of maladjustment. 


CONCLUSION 


Rare is the secondary school that provides a thorough-going and 
complete program of life adjustment education. On the other hand, 
many secondary schools provide evidence of effective emphasis on 
individualization of instruction, on the practical applications of 
school learning experiences, on democratization of school practices, 
or on other specific aspects of life adjustment education. There is 
opportunity for any teacher or administrator to work for better 
pupil adjustment to life. It is good for all concerned in the school 
program to work for better preparation of all pupils for their roles 
as home members, workers, and citizens. Whether it is called edu- 
cation for life adjustment or just sound teaching, instruction char- 
acterized by the ten criteria of this paper should tend to improve 
the effectiveness of secondary-school teaching. 


28 Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of School, And What Can We Do About It? 
(A Report of the Work-Conference on Life Adjustment Education, Chicago, January 
24-27, 1950). Washington: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1950, p. 36. 

24 Gaumnitz, W. H., and Tompkins, Ellsworth, Holding Power and Size of High 
Schools. Washington: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Circular Number 
322, 1950, p. 19. 

25 Pond, Frederick L., “Pennsylvania Study of Drop-Outs and the Curriculum,” 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 37 (No. 193): 
81-87, March, 1953. 
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This is an animated film produced by United Productions of America and 
correlated with the book, An Introduction To American Public Education by 
Chris A. De Young. Correlated filmstrip is also available. 

The organizational structure of American public education, first as it might 
be if it were an “assembly line” educational process controlled centrally, and 
as it actually is in a democratic society-constitutional delegation of education to 
the various states with decentralization and state supervision. 


Problem of Pupil Adjustment—Part I, 20 minutes, The Drop-Out: 
A Case Study, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 

Steve Martin should be graduating with his high school class today, but in- 
stead, he quit school after freshman year and since then he has drifted from one 
mediocre job to another. And Steve's is not an unusual case—it is far too typi- 
cal. Dullness and monotony—those are Steve’s chief memories of high school 
days. All his natural interests were systematically frustrated. Steve left school 
as soon as the law allowed. A life adjustment program, with class subjects 
related to the interests of boys and girls might be the answer for Steve and 
those other “drop-outs” in our schools today. 


Problem of Pupil Adjustment—Part II, 19 minutes, The Stay-In: 
A School Study, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film De- 
partment, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


This is the study of an actual school that holds an enviable record for 
reducing its “drop-outs” to less than five per cent of its total student population. 
It shows clearly what can be done to meet this problem when individual pupil 
needs are met in a school program that stresses learning in terms of adjustment 
to actual everyday living. We are shown glimpses of classes in poultry raising, 
aviation fundamentals, and driving-classes where young people learn by doing. 
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Nor are the “basic” subjects overlooked. There are classes in English, biology, 
and civics, but these too are translated in terms of pupil experience and pupil 
need. When such enrichment is added to a school curriculum pupils begin 
to see the relationship between their in-school and out-of-school lives—a rela- 
tionship that is meaningful and challenging and absorbing. The “drop-out” 
problem ceases to exist, for the ground on which it flourishes has been removed. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


* Sixth Chair, 18 minutes, Sound, Black and White, National School 
Service Institute, 27 E. Monroe Street, Suite 803, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

This film was produced by the Jam Handy Organization. It may also be 
booked through local state education associations. 

This film highlights such problems in education as building construction and 
modernization, class size, more teachers, up-to-date educational tools, and por- 
trays the dangers of the public’s complacency toward education. 

The distributor says: “Planned to strengthen your school public relations 
program ...A picture that will put the public squarely behind a better financial 
program of action.” 


* Horace Mann, 19 minutes, Sound, Black and White, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc, Wilmette, Illinois. 


The collaborator for this film was Edward I. F. Williams. It portrays the 
important episodes in the life of the “father of the common schools.” Re- 
views his activities as teacher, lawyer, state senator, board of education member, 
and college president. It emphasizes Mann’s great work in pointing up the 
need for well-built schools, good textbooks, democratic methods of learning, 
schools for teachers, and universal education in the United States. 


School and the Community, 14 minutes, Sound, Black and White, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


This is an animated film produced by United Productions of America. It 
is correlated with the book, An Introduction to American Public Education by 
Chris A. Young. A supplementary filmstrip is also available. 

It addresses itself to the problem of the wall of separation between many 
schools and their community, and the losses which both suffer thereby. It argues 
that all—teachers, parents, school officials and the citizenry at large—share re- 
sponsibility for those poor conditions. The film shows the benefits which both 
the school and the community obtain when the school and the community 
cooperate. 


* These films may be obtained from the Bureau of Visual Education, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Harold Alberty, REORGANIZING THE HIGH ScHOOL CURRICULUM. 
(Revised edition.) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953, 
$5.25, 560 pp. 


This book is a revision of the 1947 edition and the basic point of view of 
the author—that the high school should play a significant role in perpetuating, 
refining, and reinterpreting our democratic way of life—has not changed. This 
edition is designed to afford help to students, teachers, administrators, and lay- 
men in the clarification of educational purposes and their implications for the 
curriculum of the school. A noticeable feature of this study is that the author 
believes that the curriculum should be interpreted broadly as embracing all 
of the student activities which the school sponsors for the purpose of achieving 
its objectives. 

There are five parts to the book following an introductory chapter which 
presents the present status of the high school. Part I deals with The Founda- 
tions of Curriculum Development and furnishes a discussion of the need and the 
background for curriculum revision. Part II, Determining the Design of the 
Curriculum, stresses trends in curriculum design. This includes interesting 
chapters dealing with the question concerning subject or experience centered 
curriculum, general education programs, special-interest areas, and closes with 
a discussion of procedures for curriculum reorganization. These chapters should 
furnish the basis for discussion concerning these important topics. Part III, 
The Curriculum in Action, is devoted to an examination of the newer trends in 
classroom teaching and learning. These chapters deal with the actual operation 
of the curriculum in the high school, going beyond mere reorganization. Part 
IV on Pre-Planning for Learning is a good discussion of the resource unit and 
how it may be developed. Part V is a presentation concerning the school at 
work on the curriculum and furnishes a good discussion of methods and tech- 
niques for revising and improving the curriculum of a high school. 

The chapters are written in an attractive style with summaries and selected 
references for further study. There is a helpful section on audio-visual materials, 
which lists films, filmstrips, and recordings. Good use is made of illustrations 
showing school situations from various high schools. 

Reorganizing the High School Curriculum should prove very valuable for 
courses in secondary school curriculum construction and for administrators who 
wish to improve the curriculums of their schools. DONALD G. TARBET 


Jennie Waugh Callahan, TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND Com- 
MUNITY. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953, 
$4.75, 339 pp. 

This book emphasizes the fact that educational television has many possibili- 
ties for use by the school, college, and the community. Many illustrations of 
actual programs are given. 

The volume is written in three parts. Part I, Establishing an Educational- 


Television Station, includes two chapters, one of which deals with television in 
the service of the community and the other deals with equipment for educational 
telecasting. Part II, Programming for Educational Television, discusses this 
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important area of educational television. There is an abundance of illustrations 


GENERAL EXpUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


taken from research as to the actual use of television by communities, public 
schools and colleges and universities. Part III, Educational TV Writing-Pro- 
duction Techniques, presents a discussion of the three areas of TV Techniques 
for Community Institutions, College and University Writing-Production Tech- 
niques, and Telecasting Techniques for Public Schools. Scripts are used to 
illustrate types of programs. These were carefully selected from TV groups in 
elementary -junior and senior high schools, colleges, universities, community 
health groups, and community institutions. 

The appendixes include a glossary, bibliography, and material on studio and 
station equipment; manufacturers of TV equipment. 

Television in School, College, and Community should prove very helpful 
as a text and as a reference for those who are interested in using educational 
television to its best advantage, both in college and in elementary and secondary 
schools. DONALD G. TARBET 


Oscar K. Buros, editor, The Fourth Mental Measurements Year- 
book. Highland Park, N. J.: The Gryphon Press, 1953, 1163 pp., 
$18. 


This is the seventh volume of a distinguished series on tests initiated in 
1935 by Professor Buros, director of the Institute of Mental Measurements, 
Rutgers University. Similar in size, scope, and plan to the third yearbook 
(1949), it “attempts to list all commercially available tests—educational, psy- 
chological, and vocational—published as separates in English-speaking coun- 
tries in the four-year period 1948-1951,” and to list all measurement books 
published in English-speaking countries for the same period. 

The major section of the book, “Tests and Reviews,” lists “793 tests, 596 
original test reviews by 308 reviewers, 53 excerpts from test reviews in 15 
journals, and 4,417 references on the construction, validity, use, and limitations 
of specific tests. Fifty-four per cent of the 793 tests have been reviewed by one 
or more reviewers; 18.5 per cent by two or more reviewers; and 2.3 per cent by 
three or more reviewers. Some of these tests have been reviewed in earlier year- 
books; many will be again reviewed in future yearbooks.” The book section 
lists 429 books on measurements and closely related fields and 758 excerpts 
from book reviews in 121 journals. 

The very size of the volume may be disturbing to those unfamiliar with 
the other yearbooks or to the casual administrator or teacher looking for 
“the best test to use.” The few minutes necessary for reading the section in 
the preface, “How To Use This Yearbook,” will be rewarding in more efficient 
use. In addition to the Table of Contents are directories or indexes of periodi- 
cals, publishers, test titles, and names. 

With so many contributors it was inevitable that the reviews would vary 
in length, quality, and degree of critical orientation. Although concise re- 
views (300-500 words) were requested by the editor, some will run to con- 
siderable length, in a few cases exceeding 5,000 words. Most of the discussions 
read (the reviewer admits readily to a sampling rather than to a complete read- 
ing) are properly concerned with the construction and characteristics of the 
tests, although a few reviewers described rather than appraised. Both weaknesses 
and strengths are usually pointed out candidly. Highly capable and experienced 
persons were selected to do the reviews. 
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In general, this Yearbook, which reflects an enormous amount of time and 
effort and careful editing, is an excellent reference; to the student of measure- 
ments and to the serious user of tests, it is an indispensable one. J. T. H. 


Franklin R. Zeran, editor, Life Adjustment Education in Action. 
New York: Chartwell House, 1953, pp. 541. 


Here is an interesting and challenging book which should, and probably 
will, enjoy wide circulation among those concerned with the high school curricu- 
lum. The twenty-four chapters were written by twenty-seven experienced 
persons representing public schools, colleges, state departments of education, and 
the United States Office of Education. About half of the book is devoted to 
separate discussions of twelve subject matter areas and their potential con- 
tributions to life adjustment education. In addition are chapters on historical 
developments in secondary education and life adjustment education, objectives, 
guidance, cocurriculum, work experience programs, materials, adult education 
programs, and on developing a program of action. 

Much of the book is oriented to the Prosser Resolution (1945) which grew 
out of vocational education conferences in 1944-5 and to the various national 
and regional conferences given impetus by Prosser’s challenge to formulate a 
program for all American youth. Several of the contributors, notably Zeran, 
Walter Gaumnitz, Roosevelt Basler, Marcella Lawler, and Ellsworth Tompkins, 
have played important roles in these conferences. Each chapter is preceded 
by a brief biography of the contributor and followed by a summary and selected 
bibliography. 

Although the term “life adjustment education” was first used in 1947, the 
objectives of this movement, as pointed out by Gaumnitz and others, are not 
new. Nor, it might be added, have they yet been reached. Indicating that life 
adjustment education is “concerned with a sizable proportion of youth of high 
school age (both in school and out) whose objectives are less well served by our 
schools than the objectives of preparation for either a skilled occupation or 
higher education,” the First National Work Conference held in 1948 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., developed and accepted the following guiding principles: Re- 
spects individual worth and personality; Enrolls and retains all youth; Re- 
quired courses and course content concerned with problems of living; Emphasis 
is on direct experience; Planning, organization, operation, and administration 
are democratic; Records and data are used constructively; and Evaluation is for 
desirable changes in pupil behavior. The objectives of life adjustment educa- 
tion as discussed by Basler show a close relationship to the statements prepared 
by other policy groups such as the Educational Policies Commission or the 
American Youth Commission. 

Although a few of the subject matter specialists give examples and illustra- 
tions of their subject “in action,” this is not basically a “how-to-do-it” book. 
Teachers and 2dministrators will doubtless receive some guidance, however, in 
evaluating their own curriculum in terms of its effectiveness and in planning 
a program better suited to all youth. It is unfortunate that Glenn Varner, who 
wrote the chapter “Putting the Program into Action” did not spell out some 
of the newer curriculum developments, or give illustrations of the excellent 

, work in life adjustment education being done in his own city of Saint Paul. 

In general, I like the book and believe that it has made a good contribution 

to the vast literature on philosophy and curriculum in the high school. J. T. H. 








